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THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—PRINCE POTEMKIN’S LEVEE. 
It was mid-day when the merchant and his nephew 
reached the residence of Potemkin ; and the usual 
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PRINCE POTEMKIN’S PRIVATE CABINET. 


bustle of a great man’s establishment was visible 

as they entered, unchallenged, the wide and lofty 

hall of one of the largest and most splendid man- 

sions in St. Petersburg. Many persons were pass- 

ing and repassing, through different doorways and 
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passages leading into the interior of the building ; 
and servants—some in rich liveries, others in slo- 
venly dishabille—were lounging around the large 
fiery stove, laughing and joking without restraint. 
It was, indeed, sufficiently notorious that the 
prince, with his incalculable presumptive wealth, 
and his troops of domestic serfs, was most negli- 
gently served; for his natural indolence and 
carelessness, combined with a degree of a cer- 
tain sort of generosity and humanity, rendered 
him averse to the usual methods of restraint and 
punishment in a Russian household. 

In proof of this, our two Englishmen found that 
not one of the numerous menials who thronged the 
hall seemed disposed, either, on the one hand, to 
facilitate an audience with their master, or, on the 
other, to interpose any obstacles to their free‘en- 
trance into a suite of apartments which seemed 
open to every visitor alike. The merchant, there- 
fore, who was better acquainted with the prince’s 
character than his nephew, unhesitatingly led 
Clifford forward into an ante-room, in which was 
assembled a numerous throng of suitors, not unlike 
in personal characteristics—making due allowance 
for national differences—those immortalized in our 
Hogarth’s picture of “The Rake’s Progress,” where 
the poor silly addle-brained spendthrift is seen 
surrounded by needy or grasping artists, profes- 
sors, and projectors—including musicians, tailors, 
fencing-masters, peruke-makers, pugilists, game- 
sters, jockeys, and the like. 

Such was the morning levee, in the outer cham- 
ber of audience of the favourite minister and gene- 
ral of the Empress Catherine, between whom, by 
the way, and a courtier of our own land, the 
once powerful and profuse favourite of both the 
first and second Charles of England, might be 
drawn, im many particulars, a striking parallel. 
If the Duke of Buckingham, to whom we refer, 
was a desperate gamester, so was Potemkin; and, 
ike his prototype, the Russian prince, though 
revelling in a more: than royal ineome, was not un- 
frequently stripped of all his immediate resources. 
It is well known that, on one occasion, he was 
driven to impawm to the imperial treasury, ten 
years in advance: of'his enormous pension received 
trom his: mistress, who changed the loan into a 
free gift, by ordermg his salary to be continued: as 
before. Tike Buckingham, also, Potemkin was 
fickle as well as: extravagant in his tastes, and the 
means he adopted for their gratification ; andi like 
the English duke, the Russian prince was generous 
and plaeable;: haughty, indeed, to those whomhe 
disfaveured, or who intruded. too nearly on what 
he considered. to be his owm special pvrerogatives ; 
but courteous to those whom he had the disposi- 
tion to oblige—especially to foreigners. 

The groups by whom our hero: and his uncle 
found themselves: surrounded were: principally of 
this class. There was an Englishman, for instance, 
dressed in the peculiar style by which—in that 
day as well as our own—a dealer in horses was 
pretty sure to be distinguished; and if any doubt 
on the subject had remained, it would have been 
dispelled by the stable-like odour which hung 
about his person, and perfumed the atmosphere 
for several feet around him. He had probably, at 
some time or other, imported a racing stud to the 
land of the ezars; or he might be awaiting orders 





for some few thousands of chargers for the ensuine 


us 


campaign. There was also a Frenchman, among 
many others, whom Gilbert Penrhyn recognised 
as an importer of cabinet ware, and an extensive 
house decorator. There was a German—there 
were many Germans, many Frenchmen, many 
Englishmen, some Turks,—all waiting with some 
degree of impatience the gratification of their 
wishes—not that day to be gratified, nor, probably, 
the next, nor the next—for five minutes of the 
great man’s time. 

The room in which these various applicants were 
assembled, each exercising different degrees of 
patience or impatience, according to his natural 
gift, or the urgency of his individual affairs, was 
large, but bare of accommodations. Clifford ob- 
served, also, that it was sufficiently filthy, and 
that the various odours which every movement 
wafted towards him, if not absolutely overpower- 
ing, were certainly not suggestive of the spicy 
breezes of oriental climes; and, in a whisper, he 
intimated as much to his uncle. 

“ We need not wait ere, Pen, longer than you 
please,” said Gilbert; and, making way through 
the throng, they passed onwards, through folding 
doors, into another and more inviting apartment. 

Like the ante-room, this also had its occupants ; 
but they were evidently of a somewhat superior 
order. They were fewer, and were mostly either 
military officers or government officials, waiting 
an interview with the still invisible prince. Here 
was a grave-looking personage, in sober garments, 
whose huge portfolio, carried under his arm, pro- 
claimed him to be probably some secretary’s sccre- 
tary. There, a grey-headed, grey-bearded, grim- 
featured officer, in threadbare uniform, conversed 
with a gay young lieutenant in the bright trappings 
of the Preobrajenskoi Guards, of which regiment 
Potemkin was at that time:eolonel.. Here was a 
downcast-looking Pole, who, imspite of his stoicism 
and submission to the domimatiom of Russia, could 
not forget that his country was virtually conquered 
and enslaved, or that he himself—onee a prince by 
hereditary right in his unhappy land—was now the 
mere captain of a mereenary troop of his fellow 
countrymen, engaged to fight the battles of their 
greatest and most powerful foe. There, again, 
was a Tartar chieftain, in his native costume—a 
traitor, probably, to his khan and country—willing 
and waiting to take the wages of his treachery, 
which had for its end the annexation of his Tauri- 
diam home to the perpetually widening empire of 
its: Russian neighbour. 

Uninterrupted in their progress, the two Eng- 
lishmen passed through this apartment also, and 
ventured into the next of the suite, imwhich other 
visitors were apparently waiting the appearance of 








their powerful patron. Unlike the two former, 
this room was handsomely furnished. Looking- 
glasses of great size almost covered the walls; 
sideboards were loaded with ornaments and articles 
of vertu, while soft couches invited the visitors to 
lounge supinely, and wait, in comfortable repose, 
the prince’s leisure. 

“ We cannot go farther than this without invi- 
tation,” whispered the merchant to Clifford. “ Let 
us wait.” 

It seemed strange to the younger Englishman, 


_ that in their progress from the entrance hall no ser- 
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vants had been visible. It appeared as though the | 
rooms and all they contained were at the mercy | 
of the motley visitors by which they were filled; | 
and in this, the last room of the open suite, our | 
mtruders waited some time before any opportunity 
vas afforded them of seeking an entrance into the 
penetralia of the palace. 

Presently, however, a slight stir was manifest. 
A door was thrown open, and there entered—— 

No, not the prince, but several richly-dressed 
and powdered menials, bearing on gilded salvers 
large glasses of raw brandy, and plates of what 
appeared to Clifford marvellously like slices of raw 
turnips, but which in fact were sections of enor- | 
mous radishes, 

At the appearance of these welcome viands, the 
visitors who were lounging on the couches aroused 
themselves out of their repose, and attacked vigour- 
ously the refreshments, more stimulating than 
refined, which the waiters bore. 

“This is a signal that the prince will not be seen 
to-day,” said the merchant, under his breath ; 
“but we need not give it'up yet, for yonder is a 
man who knows me, and here he comes.” 

Accordingly, when the servant advanced to the 
English self-invited guests, with the delicate re- 
freshment just mentioned, Gilbert Penrhyn laid 
his card on the salver, and spoke a few words in 
Russ, the purport of which was lost to Clifford’s 
not yet un-anglicised ear. They reached that ot 
the servant, however, who, after a momentary 
hesitation, bowed low to the merchant, and soon 
afterwards disappeared. 

In a few minutes he returned, and beckoned the 
Englishmen to an inner door—not that by which 
the raw brandy and sliced turnip-radishes had 
entered—and silently escorted them into a fourth 
apartment, of which they found themselves the sole 
occupants, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
A MINISTER'S CABINET. 
THE room into which Clifford and his uncle were 
thus introduced had the appearance of a private 
cabinet, and in many respects was typical of the 
personal habits and mental peculiarities of its 
owner. 

It was a handsome apartment, luxuriously fur- 
nished, and rendered yet more attractive by the 
charms of a large conservatory, or rather, winter 
garden, into which it opened by folding-doors of 
thick glass. The garden, which might have ex- 
tended over some hundred yards in length and 
fifty in width, was securely inclosed and covered in 
with glass; and its temperature was raised to 
summer warmth by enormous fires, maintained 
day and night in the numerous stoves of its sub- 
terranean vaults. Thus, though the ice of the 
Neva had not yet broken up, nor the snows of 
winter disappeared from the country around the 
city, the garden of Potemkin seemed to transport 
the spectator to another climate. Rare and beau- 
tiful flowers from the far south were blooming in 
all their glory, and trees and shrubs, in perpetual 
verdure, cheated of their hibernal sleep, were ex- 
hausting their resources to minister to the gratifi- 
cation of their luxurious lord. 

In faet, Potemkin, though essentially rough and 





rugged, and careless of ease and personal comfort, 


chose, in many respects, to enact the character of 
a modern Sybarite: and,.with little real enjoy- 
ment, probably, of the beauties of nature, he was 
notorious for the enormous expense he incurred in 
horticultural and floricultural whims. Thus, in 
some of his campaigns, “his march was con- 
stantly preceded by an English gardener and six 
hundred helpers,” who improvised a temporary 
garden in the environs of the spot where his tent 
was to be pitched, “even,” says our authority, “ if 
he continued only a day.” In these gardens, 
“walks of sand or gravel were laid out, and de- 
corated with borders of flowers; trees and shrubs 
of all sorts and sizes were transplanted, and 
ornamental buildings imitated by temporary 
wooden structures. If his stay were protracted, 
the withered trees were removed, and replenished 
with fresh plantations. If the adjacent country 
produced no wood, shrubs and limbs of forest 
trees were conveyed from a considerable dis- 
tance.” 

Turning from the inviting prospect of the 
winter garden to the apartment itself in which 
they stood, the Englishmen could scarcely fail of 
being struck with evidences not only of the tastes 
but of the eccentricities of the singular being on 
whose privacy they had presumed to intrude. 
Scattered about the room, for instance, on chairs, 
on sofas, on musical instruments, on the floor, 
were articles of clothing: here, a richly-em- 
broidered uniform, glittering with gold ; there, an 
old dressing-gown; in one corner lay a confused 
heap of old military boots, covered with dust and 
travel-stains ; in another corner was an accumu- 
lation of old fiddles, battered and broken.* The 
floor of the room—contrary to the universal prac- 
tice of Russia, that of keeping the floors unco- 
vered, and smooth and bright with bees-wax—was 
covered with rich Turkey carpets—woefully soiled, 
however, and so full of dust that it rose in small 
clonds at every step. On several tables lay piles 
of papers having the appearance of government 
despatches, mixed up with printed play-bills. 
Here, was a heap of soiled gloves; there, another, 
of decorations, ribbons, orders, set round with 
precious stones. Especially were the eyes of Clif- 
ford involuntarily directed to an enamelled portrait 
of a female—whom he rightly conjectured to be 
the Empress Catherine—surrounded with dia- 
monds of extraordinary size and lustre, and of 
immense value.f The walls were covered with 
pictures, not of the most delicate kind; and a 
large book-case seemed filled with splendidly 
bound volumes, secured within glazed and wire- 
worked doors. 

Having taken a hasty survey of the room and 
its confused contents, the merchant and his nephew 
once more reverted to the more inviting sight 
spread before them in the garden, when a move- 
ment behind them caused them to turn their 
faces. 

Advancing from an open door towards the 











* Prince Potemkin had a strange fancy for buying violins, 
though he never played on them. He would give the most ex- 
travagant price for these instruments; and when he had got 
them, cared no more about them. . 

+ In his subsequent Crimean campaigns, Prince Potemkin 
often wore this portrait exposed on his breast, in the fiercest 
engagements—as though “ placed there to attract the balls, 
wrote the Prince de Ligne. 
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middle of the room, with a shuffling gait, and 
apparently bent with infirmity, or at least languid 
with bodily weakness and weariness, was a tall, 
large-boned personage, whom Clifford with some 
difficulty was made to understand, by an expressive 
look from his uncle, was the prince himself. But 
before we proceed to the particulars of the suc- 
ceeding interview, we must briefly describe the 
apparition which presented itself to our young 
friend’s astonished sight. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
UNDRESS AND FULL DRESS. 


THERE appeared, then, shuffling towards the 
visitors, a being, as we have said, of full dimen- 
sions, but exhibiting signs of sluggish lassitude, as 
though recently risen from his couch, and not yet 
fully awake. His hair, tangled and matted, hung 
around his haggard countenance and bare brawny 
neck, like a ragged mane. ‘Traces of hair-powder 
and pomatum were just sufficiently visible to add 
to the outré and grotesque aspect of neglect. At 
some by-gone time—it might be days, or it might 
be weeks since—the art of the barber had been put 
into requisition, and the long and thick poll-crop 
of the prince had been plastered, powdered, tied 
up, confined in a bag, and otherwise tortured, ac- 
cording to the received fashion of the day; but it 
had burst its bonds, and probably neither comb 
nor brush had visited it since. A rough beard, of 
several days’ growth, bristled irregularly over the 
lower half of a face which, in the aforesaid by- 
gone time, had been closely shaved ; and on face 
and hands, and under the unseemly long nails with 
which his fingers were garnished, rested as thick 
a coating of dirt as that which, on one occasion, 
provoked the remark of a celebrated divine re- 
specting a slovenly and dirty acquaintance 
namely, that there was not grace enough in his 
soul to keep his body clean. 

The dress, or rather the undress, of the aroused 
prince was equally noticeable. His stockingless 
feet had been hastily thrust into spangle-embroi- 
dered slippers; the buckskin continuations, into 
which he had tumbled, or lazily struggled, were 
unbuttoned and unbuckled at the knees; his em- 
broidered satin vest, thrown open, or rather un- 
closed, displayed a shirt of coarse linen, as dingy 
as though it had enjoyed a week’s airing in a 
smithy, and, being unbuttoned at the collar, 
showed a broad, muscular, bronzed and hairy chest, 
which an athlete might have envied. Around him 
was carelessly wrapped a flannel rove, which, pro- 
bably, since the time it was new—and that a lone 
time ago—had never received the benefit of an 
ablution. 

A defect in one of the organs of sight of this 
singular individual—not amounting to an absolute 
blemish or deformity, but yet sufficiently visible 
—kept alive the remembrance of a duel fought, 
on occasion of a violent personal quarrel, with 
Count Alexius Orloff, which procured for Potem- 
kin a temporary banishment from his mistress’s 
court. Respecting this injury, Potemkin was 
known to be peculiarly sensitive; and, on one 
occasion, as we remember to have read, a one-eyed 
officer being sent to him with despatches of im- 
portance, a paroxysm of fury seized the prince, and 








he cudgelled the unfortunate officer so severely, 
with his own princely hand, as to teach him the 
wisdom of ever afterwards avoiding the presence 
of his irascible supericr. 

Notwithstanding, however, these deductions, 
and a yet greater drawback to Prince Potemkin’s 
personal appearance—that, we mean, of jaded 
dissipation, such as men of the gay world and 
licentious and intemperate habits are almost cer- 
tain to contract as they approach the meridian of 
life, and which deepens and deepens till the whole 
countenance is debased and marred—in spite of 
this, we say, there were some favourable points in 
the prince’s aspect. His features might have 
been termed even handsome, and an expression of 
kindness and benevolence flitted across his variable 
features while he conversed, which would have 
given a stranger a favourable opinion of his na- 
tural disposition. Nor would such an opinion have 
been incorrect. There were times, indeed, when 
the savage, revengeful nature, so commonly found 
among uncivilized peoples, predominated in his 
breast over milder qualities, and when he took 
cruel vengeance on the enemies of his country and 
imperial mistress : but in general he was placable 
towards his personal foes ; and, as a commander, 
he was sparing of unnecessary bloodshed, and 
humane towards the conquered. 

“Gospodin Penrhyn,” said the prince, with a 
hearty yawn, when the merchant and his nephew 
had paid their initiatory obeisance, “ there are not 
many people in St. Petersburg, let me tell you, for 
whom I would roll out of bed on such a vile day 
as this ; but come now, sit down, and—ay, and do 
as I do.” 

So saying, Potemkin threw himself on a couch, 
first, however, drawing towards him a small table, 
on which stood a cut glass decanter of large 
capacity, filled with pure French brandy, and 
several glasses, also two or three plates of pités 
and biscuits. Without further ado, he poured 
himself out a full dose of the fiery fluid, which he 
tossed off at a breath, and then clutched a handful 
of biscuits, which he began to devour hungrily. 

The merchant complied with the invitation to 
be seated, but declined the proffered refreshment. 

* As you please,” said the prince; “and now, 
friend, what may be your pleasure ?” 

“ Your Excellenty,” began Gilbert, “ permit me 
first to apologise——” 

“Oh, we will have done with ceremony, if it so 
please you, my good merchant,” said the prince, 
pleasantly. “1 have owed you a good turn these 
many days ; so we will have no more ‘ excellencies.’ 
Only tell me what service I may render you.” 

“In brief, then, Prince,” said the merchant, 
“ T seek your assistance and protection for my ne- 
phew, who, in ignorance of Russian etiquette, has 
unhappily made a powerful enemy; and I have 
reason to believe that before night—unless you 
grant him your more powerful protection, Prince— 
he will be in the hands of the police rr 

* Who will not let him go, merchant, until he 
has had an airing more invigorating than plea- 
sant, you would say,” interposed Potemkin. “Rest 
content, Gilbert Penrhyn; I promise what you 
ask before you ask it. But what is the nature of 
the young fellow’s offence ?” 

Whereupon the merchant, with brevity and 
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precision, recapitulated _ his 
ture. 

“This is a more serious matter than I supposed, 
Monsieur Penrhyn,” said Potemkin, gliding from 
Russ into French, which he spoke with fiuency. 
* To beat a general officer! you had better have 
killed a dozen serfs out of hand, young Paladin. 


nephew’s adven- 


-If you were a Russian I would not insure you 


from the knout ; and being an Englishman, I am 
not sure that just now your danger is much les- 
sened.” 

“Your Excellency has already laid me under 
obligations for my life,” said Clifford; “and I 
venture to hope——”’ 

“TI don’t understand you,” said the prince. 

Clifford reminded him of the rencontre with the 
bear. 

“Ho, ho!” shouted Potemkin, in a good-hu- 
moured laugh, “ so you are the unlucky sportsman? 
I congratulate you on your escape: and I owe you 
the bear-skin as well, for I apprehend if I had not 
driven the brute from his den, you would not have 
felt the weight of his paw. It will be a good in- 
troduction for you to bear-hunting, though; and 
if it should please the Empress to send you to 
Siberia——; you have heard of Siberia, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“ Monseigneur, yes,” said Clifford, inwardly 
chafed both at the Russian point of view in which 
his unhappy ebullition of temper seemed to be 
considered, and at the apparently bante:ing tone 
of the prince. 

“Look you, my young fire-fly,” contizmed the 
prince, speaking more seriously, though probably 
amused at the shade of annoyance whica crossed 
Clifford’s cheek and brow; “ this may be a worse 
matter to you than crossing the path of an angry 
bear. I know what you would say—that you 
acted in self-defence—a good enough plea between 
equals ; but when one party is—such as you are, 
and the other, an officer of rank By the way, 
Monsieur Merchant, you have not informed me 
of the name of this same officer.” 

“General Roskin, may it please 

“ Roskin !” cried Potemkin, starting up in ani- 
mation. ‘ Your unlucky nephew had better have 
provoked a dozen bears than that man—one of the 
most crafty, tyrannical, haughty, and vindictive 
spirits Russia can boast; and that is saying much. 
Moreover, Roskin is in high feather now; he is 
just returned from a successful mission, and 4-la- 
Roskin is all the vogue at court. The Empress is 
half beside herself with his foolery; and if he 
were to——”’ 

The spirit of jealous rivalry seemed to have been 
aroused in the prince at the mention of one who 
had suddenly risen into notice, and because of 
whose favourable reception on his return from his 
diplomatic mission to Vienna, Potemkin had sulkily 
shut himself up in his palace, as, on such occasions, 
was his wont. * 

“May it please!” continued he. “Yes, Sir 
Merchant, nothing happens to please me better 
than having an opportunity of letting General 





” 








* On one such occasion, in an earlier period of his history, 
Potemkin retired to a convent, and, adopting the habit of a 
monk, declared his resolution to enter into holy orders. 
When the object was accomplished, however, that of regain- 
ing the favour of Catherine, he soon cast off his cowl and re- 
turned to court. 





Roskin know he is not so great a man as he sup- 
poses.” 

During the whole of this conversation, Potem- 
kin had been ravenously crunching biscuits, He 
now poured out another glass of brandy, and 
swallowed it. He then requested Clifford to ring 
a bell.” 

Clifford obeyed, and a servant appeared at the 
summons. 

“ Who waits without ?’”” demanded the prince. 

He was told, a long roll of names being repeated 
by the servant with great rapidity. 

“ Good,” said Potemkin. “Captain Bibikoff 
will attend me in my carriage. Let it be ready in 
half an hour—two outriders—you understand ?” 

“ Sidtelstvo—Prince—Splendour—yes.” 

* Lieutenant Kasma will wait on me in my 
chamber. Send Rasumovski also.” 

“You will favour me with your company to 
Tzarskoselo, Gospodin Penrhyn, with your nephew 
—the Empress is there. You will please to wait 
here while I prepare for the journey,” continued 
Potemkin, speaking rapidly, and like one who ex- 
pected to be obeyed without question, and for 
the first time rising from the conch on which he 
had been indolently reclining. 

Peremptory as was his tone, however, it was 
good-humoured ; and the merchant ventured to 
remonstrate: he could not permit—that is, he 
must humbly oppose—so much trouble on his ne- 
phew’s account, and so forth. 

Still more peremptory was the rejoinder. “I 
have said I will see this young hopeful safe out of 
his trouble, Sir Merchant, and I must be allowed 
to do it in my own way. It is time I was at 
court ; and Jet me tell you, friend, that if you do 
not wish a Jong journey for your nephew, you had 
best leave his case in my hands. Enough. Your 
carriage will not be wanted ; it shall be sent home; 
and as you will not join me’—the prince poured 
out another glass of liquor as he spoke, and drank 
it—* you shall dine before we take our journey ; 
and, in return, I will dine with you next week. 
Say I well P” 

* Your Excellency has but to command,” stam- 
mered the merchant, to whom, hospitable as he 
was, the expectation of such a self-invited guest, 
with his known habits, was anything but wel- 
come. 

Meanwhile the same gay lieutenant of the Preo- 
brajenskoi Guards whom Clifford had seen in the 
second waiting apartment, had made his appearance 
as valet-de-chambre;* and in another moment 
Clifford and his uncle were alone. 

Ere ten minutes had elapsed, a table was spread 
for them, of which they temperately partook; and 
in less than an hour, they were joined by the 
prince, so altered, however, in his appearance, that 
Clifford could scarcely credit the metamorphosis. 
Instead of the stooping, shuffling, slip-shod, rough, 
dirty, and slovenly bodily imbecile, who just now 
left the apartment, he saw before him a dignified 
officer in gorgeous uniform, with a clean skin, hair 
dressed and powdered, shaven chin, and counte- 
nance from which all traces of disorder and ennwé 





* In attempting a slight sketch of Potemkin, in this and the 
preceding chapters, we have adhered closely to historical 
notices of his various eccentricities, among others of which 
was that of requiring officers of rank to become his valets- 
de-chambre, when the whim entered his head, 
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were banished. His stature scemed to have gained 
some inches in height; and his manner, though 
kind and courteous, had lost the vulgar familiarity 
which before had marked it. 

It happened that just as the prince re-entered 
the cabinet, Gilbert Penrhyn was standing before 
the book-case we have previously mentioned, and 


was apparently admiring the rich binding of the | 


imprisoned volumes. Potemkin smiled on seeing 
him thus absorbed, and, taking a key from his 
pocket, unlocked the door of the book-case. 

* Votla!’ said he, removing one of the volumes 
from the shelf, and opening—not a book, but a 
wooden box, covered with russia leather, gilt and 
lettered ; “ show me a library in Europe of greater 
value than mine,” he continued, displaying its 
contents in bank assignats to the amount, as the 
quick mercantile eyes of Gilbert Penrhyn perceived, 
of many thousands of roubles. Such was Potem- 
kin—the capricious possessor of wealth and power 
—both of which he seemed to use as a child 
would toys, without one passing conviction that 
responsibility and stewardship were connected with 
them. 











MACAULAY AS A SKETCHER. 
In two former papers we have given specimens of 
Mr. Macaulay’s power as a narrator of pure his- 
tory and as a delineator of character. We now 
take leave of his fascinating volumes, with one or 
two of his charming notices of the minor contem- 
porary events of the days of the English Revo- 
lution—sketches which make the past glow with 
renovated life. 

The first of our extracts relates to the confusion 
that prevailed in England during the reign of 
William 111, in consequence of the depreciation of 
the current coin of the realm. An historian of the 
old school would have stated the fact and dismissed 
it in a few lines. Here, however, is Macaulay’s 
richly-coloured sketch :— 

“In the autumn of 1695 it could harldly be 
said that the country possessed, for practical pur- 
poses, any measure of the value of commodities. 
It was a mere chance whether what was called a 
shilling was really tenpence, sixpence, or a groat. 
The results of some experiments which were tried 
at that time deserve to be mentioned. The officers 
of the Exchequer weighed fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred pounds of hammered money which 
had recently been paid in. The weight ought to 
have been above two hundred and twenty thousand 
ounces. It proved to be under one hundred and 
fourteen thousand ounces. Three eminent Lon- 
don goldsmiths were invited to send a hundred 
pounds each in current silver to be tried by the 
balance. Three hundred pounds ought to have 
weighed about twelve hundred ounces. The ac- 
tual weight proved to be six hundred and twenty- 
four ounces. The same test was applied in various 
parts of the kingdom. It was found that a hun- 
dred pounds, which should have weighed about 
four hundred ounces, did actually weigh at Bristol 
two hundred and forty ounces, at Cambridge two 
hundred and three, at Exeter one hundred and 
eighty, and at Oxford only one hundred and six- 
teen. There were, indeed, some northern districts 
into which the clipped money had only begun to 


find its way. An honest Quaker, who lived in 
one of these districts, recorded, in some notes 
which are still extant, the amazement with which, 
when he travelled southward, shopkeepers and 
innkeepers stared at the broad and heavy hali- 
| crowns with which he paid his way. They asked 
| whence he ec: ume, and where such money was to be 
found. The guinea which he purchased ‘for twe nty- 
two shillings at Lancaster bore a different value 
at every stage of his journey. When he reached 
London it was worth thirty shillings, and would 
indeed have been worth more had not the govern- 
ment fixed that rate as the highest at which gold 
should be received in the payment of taxes. 

“ The evils produced by this state of the cur- 
rency were not such as have generally been 
thought worthy to occupy a prominent place in 
history. Yet it may well be doubted whether all 
the misery which had been inflicted on the English 
nation in a quarter of a century by bad kings, bad 
ministers, bad parliaments, and bad judges, was 
equal to the misery caused in a single year by bad 
crowns and bad shillings. Those events which 
furnish the best themes for pathetic or indignant 
eloquence are not always those which most affect 
the happiness of the great body of the people. 
The misgovernment of Charles and James, gross 
as it had been, had not prevented the common 
business of life from going steadily and prosper- 
ously on. While the honour and independence of 
the State were sold to a foreign power, while char- 
tered rights were invaded, while fundamental laws 
were violated, hundreds of thousands of quiet, 
honest, and industrious families laboured and 
traded, ate their meals and lay down to rest, in 
comfort and security. Whether Whigs or Tories, 
Protestants or Jesuits were uppermost, the gra- 
zier drove his beasts to market: the grocer weighed 
out his currants: the draper measured out his 
broadcloth : the hum of buyers and sellers was as 
loud as ever in the towns: the harvest home was 
celebrated as joyously as ever in the hamlets: the 
cream cverflowed the pails of Cheshire: the apple 
juice foamed in the presses of Herefordshire: the 
piles of crockery glowed in the furnaces of the 
Trent ; and the barrows of coal rolled fast along 
the timber railways of the Tyne. But when the 
great instrument of exchange became thoroughly 
deranged, all trade, all industry, were smitten as 
with a palsy. The evil was felt daily and hourly 
in almost every place and by almest every class, in 
the dairy and on the threshing floor, by the anvil and 
by the loom, on the billows of the oeean and in the 
depths of the mine. Nothing could be purchased 
without a dispute. Over every counter there was 
wrangling from morning to night. The workman 
and his employer had a quarrel as regularly as the 
Saturday came round. On a fair day or a market 
day the clamours, the reproaches, the taunts, the 
curses, were incessant ; and it was well if no booth 
was overturned and no head broken. No mer- 
chant would contract to deliver goods without 
making some stipulation about the quality of the 
coin in which he was to be paid. Even men of 
business were often bewildered by the confusion 
into which all pecuniary transactions were thrown. 
The simple and the careless were pillaged without 
mercy by extortioners whose demands grew even 





more rapidly than the money shrank. The price 
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of the necessaries of life, of shoes, of ale, of oat- 
| meal, rose fast. The labourer found that the bit 
of metal which when he received it was called a 
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should carry canes; whether they should wear 
swords ; whether they should have pistols in their 
holsters ; who should take the upper hand in the 


| 








shilling would harldly, when he wanted to pur- 
chase a pot of beer or a loaf of rye bread, go as far 
as sixpence. Where artisans of more than usual 
intelligence were collected together in great num- 
bers, as in the dockyard at Chatham, they were 
able to make their complaints heard and to ob- 
tain some redress. But the ignorant and helpless 
peasant was cruelly ground between one class 
which would give money only by tale and another 
which would take it only by weight. Yet his suf- 
ferings hardly exceeded those of the unfortunate 
race of authors. Of the way in which obscure 
writers were treated we may easily form a judg- 
ment from the letters, still extant, of Dryden to 


public walks, and whose carriage should break the 
way in the streets. It soon appeared that the 
mediator would have to mediate, not only between 
the coalition and the French, but also between the 
different members of the coalition. The Imperial 
Ambassadors claimed a right to sit at the head of 
the table. The Spanish Ambassador would not 
adinit this pretension, and tried to thrust himself 
in between two of them. The Imperial Ambassa- 
dors refused to call the Ambassadors of Electors 
and Commonwealths by the title of Excellency. 
‘Tf I am not called Excellency,’ said the Minister 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, ‘my master will 
withdraw his troops from Hungary.’ The In- 


W|I || his bookseller Tonson. One day Tonson sends | perial Ambassadors insisted on having a room | 
h |i forty brass shillings, to say nothing of clipped 


to themselves in the building, and on having 
a special place assigned to their carriages in the 
court. All the other Ministers of the Confederacy 
pronounced this a most unjustifiable demand, and 
a whole sitting was wasted in this childish dispute. 
It may easily be supposed that allies who were so 
punctilious in their dealings with each other were 
not likely to be very easy in their intercourse with 
thecommon enemy. The chief business of Harlay 
and Kaunitz was to watch each other’s legs. Nei- 
ther of them thought it consistent with the dignity | | 
of the Crown which he served to advance towards | 
the other faster than the other advanced towards || 
him. If therefore one of them perceived that he | 

| 

| 


money. Another day he pays a debt with pieces 
|| so bad that none of them will go. The great poet 
|| sends them all back, and demands in their place 
guineas at twenty-nine shillings each. ‘I ex- 
pect,’ he says in one letter, ‘ good silver, not such 
as I have had formerly.’ ‘ If you have any silver 
that will go,’ he says in another letter, ‘my wife 
will be glad of it. I lost thirty shillings or more 
by the last payment of fifty pounds.’ These com- 
plaints and demands, which have been preserved 
from destruction only by the eminence of the 
‘ || writer, are doubtless merely a fair sample of the 

correspondence which filled all the mail bags of 
England during several months.” 





~ 


had inadvertently stepped forward too quick, he 
went back to the door, and the stately minuet 
began again. The ministers of Lewis drew up a 
paper in their own language. The German states- 
| men protested against this innovation, this insult | 
| || | Half way between Delft and the Hague is a| to the dignity of the Holy Roman Empire, this | 
village named Ryswick; and near it then stood, | encroachment on the rights of independent nations, | 
in a rectangular garden, which was bounded by | and would not know anything about the paper till | 
straight canals, and divided into formal woods, | it had been translated from good French into bad || 

| 


Equally good of its kind is the following quietly 
humorous description of a stately and solemn peace 
congress of the day :— 


= 





flower beds and melon beds, a seat of the Princes | Latin. In the middle of April it was known to 
of Orange. The house seemed to have been built | everybody at the Hague that Charles x1, king of 
expressly for the accommodation of such a set of | Sweden, was dead, and had been succeeded by his 
diplomatists as were to meet there. In the centre | son: but it was contrary to etiquette that any of | 
|| was a large hall painted by Honthorst. On the | the assembled envoys should appear to be ac- | 
right hand and on the left were wings exactly cor- | quainted with this fact till Lilienroth had madea_ | 
responding to each other. Each wing was accessi- | formal announcement : it was not less contrary to 
ble by its own bridge, its own gate, and ifs own | etiquette that Lilienroth should make such an an- | 
avenue. One wing was assigned to the Allies, the | nouncement till his equipages and his household 
other to the French, the hall in the centre to the | had been put into mourning; and some weeks 
mediator. Some preliminary questions of etiquette | elapsed before his coachmakers and tailors had 
were, not without difficulty, adjusted; and at | completed their task. At length, on the 12th of 
length, on the 9th of May, many coaches and six, | June, he came to Ryswick in a carriage lined 
attended by harbingers, footmen, and pages, ap- | with black and attended by servants in black | 
proached the mansion by different roads. The | liveries, and there, in full congress, proclaimed || 
Swedish Minister alighted at the grand entrance. | that it had pleased God to take to himseif the |, 
The procession from the Hague came up the side | most puissant king Charles x1. All the am- | 
alley on the right. The procession from Delft | bassadors then condoled with him on the sad and | 
came up the side alley on the left. At the first | unexpected news, and went home to put off their || 
meeting, the full powers of the representatives of | embroidery and to dress themselves in the garb of 
the belligerent governments were delivered to the | sorrow. In such solemn trifling week after week | 
mediator, At the second meeting, forty-eight | passed away. No real progress was made. Lilien- 
hours later, the mediator performed the ceremony | roth had no wish to accelerate matters. While 
of exchanging these full powers. Then several | the congress lasted, his position was one of great 
meetings were spent in settling how many car- | dignity. He would willingly have gone on medi- 
riages, how many horses, how many lacqueys, how | ating for ever ; and he could not go on mediating, 
many pages, each minister should be entitled to | unless the parties on his right and on his left went | 
bring to Ryswick; whether the serving men | on wrangling. 
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“In June the hope of peace began to grow faint. | wear in winter, and which is nearly as long as 


Men remembered that the last war had continued | those of our guardsmen. 


to rage year after year, while a congress was sit- 
ting at Nimeguen. The mediators had made their 
entrance into that town in February, 1676. The 
treaty had not been signed till February, 1679. 
Yet the negotiation of Nimeguen had not pro- 
ceeded more slowly than the negotiation of Rys- 
wick. It seemed but too probable that the eight- 
eenth century would find great armies still con- 
fronting each other on the Meuse and the Rhine, 
industrious populations still ground down by taxa- 
tion, fertile provinces still lying waste, the ocean 
still made impassable by corsairs, and the plenipo- 
tentiaries still exchanging notes, drawing up pro- 
tocols, and wrangling about the place where this 
minister should sit, and the title by which that 
minister should be called. 

“But William was fully determined to bring 
this mummery to a speedy close. He would have 
either peace or war. Either was, in his view, bet- 
ter than this intermediate state which united the 
disadvantages of both. While the negotiation was 
pending there could be no diminution of the bur- 
dens which pressed on his people; and yet he 
could expect no energetic action from his allies. 
If France was really disposed to conclude a treaty 
on fair terms, that treaty should be concluded in 
spite of the imbecility of the Catholic king and in 
spite of the selfish cunning of the emperor. If 
France was insincere, the sooner the truth was 
known, the sooner the farce which was acting at 
Ryswick was over, the sooner the people of Eng- 
land and Holland—for on them everything de- 
pended—were told that they must make up their 
minds to great exertions and sacrifices, the better.” 


The above sketch will be read with special 
interest at the present time, when a peace congress 
is sitting in Paris. May its deliberations be more 
speedy in their conclusions than those of the 
conference which debated and trifled at Ryswick. 

We thus conclude our reference to these able 
volumes, which we trust many of our readers will 
add to their libraries. The religious public would 
have hailed with pleasure, we may observe in part- 
ing, a greater desire on the part of the author to 
recognise the hand of God in history; and an oe- 
casional tone of bitterness towards what is termed 
puritanism is also noticeable with regret. 





LETTERS FROM STOCKHOLM. 
LETTER IV. 


Tats April month—in England one of budding 
flowers and fresh opening leaves, of weeping and 
smiling skies, of uncertain but pleasant breezes, 
of all that serves for emblems of gentle hope and 
tender fears, of childhood’s lovely face, of tears 
chased away by laughter—this April month has 
quite another form up here in the north, and is, 
I think, emblematic, as the Irish would say, of 
just nothing at all. 

On the third day of April, I walked on Lake 
Malar. Going too near a place where the washer- 
women had made one of their great gaps to wash 
their clothes, the ice broke, and my foot went in 
almost to the top of the boot, which ladies here 





“ Madame must be careful,” said my droll little 
attendant, “ not to break the other leg now ;” and 
with one only partly restored, I felt the necessity 
of taking her advice. 

“| think,” said the tall Swede who pulled me 
out, “ you must not walk on the ice again ; it will 
be getting unsafe now. But yes, for a week or 
so, you may go on; but we shall have an early 
spring this year, although, when the winter has 
been so mild as we have had it now, the spring is 
usually late; but this year it will come quickly 
on.” 
It seemed late enough to my eyes; but as I 
wished to see the forests once more in their winter 
dress, and feared they would soon cast it off, as 
the snow appeared to be rapidly melting and the 
ice also, I got a drosky, and drove out to Haga, 
the palace which was built by Gustavus 111, whom 
Ankerstrém shot in the opera-house. This palace 
is only what in England might be called by the 
rather singular term of a country seat; but its 
situation is beautiful. The park or forest in 
which it stands (for the park is only made in the 
natural forest) owes its charms to its own broken 
and rocky ground, its superb trees and pretty 
Jake, called Brunsviken, which forms in summer 
the pleasantest means of communication with the 
town, by means of the boats, mostly plied by the 
hardy Dalkuller or Dalecarlian women; some of 
the pretty islands are connected by bridges with 
the drives and walks of the park. In summer 
the court is here, and it is a favourite resort of 
the people of Stockholm, who sit before the palace 
windows and look at the king eating his dinner, 
or walk close beside them, while the queen good- 
naturedly opens one that they may see her better. 

But now in winter—for it is winter still in 
April—the forest is silent, so silent that not even 
the sound of a bird’s wing, or the chirrup of a bird’s 
voice, is heard. The palace is shut up; the lake 
is still an icy plain. The enormous pines and 
solemn firs rise up in winter as they did in 
summer, and seem to resist the power of both. 
Strongly do they contrast with the parched, 
naked, earthen-coloured trees around them, whose 
leafy luxuriance was once so much more pleasing. 

Close to Haga is the large new cemetery, and 
also the former palace of Carlsberg, the favourite 
residence of the singular hero of Sweden, Charles 
x11. The trees of its park are, I think, the finest 
of all the fine ones to be seen about Stockholm: 
it is a favourite walk of mine, although not so 
much resorted to by the natives. It is exceeding- 
ly quiet, almost solemn-looking, and yet the old 
palace of Charles x11 is now the Krigs Akademi, 
or Military College of Sweden ; the broad straight 
avenue behind it is bordered with tall perpendicu- 
lar trees, looking like the solemn old sentinels of 
the place. It is seldom one hears a voice there, 
although on the seats, or walking quietly along, 
some military youths are usually seen, and their 
exercises are performed in the park. But for this, 
noiseless and venerable as it appears, it might 
pass for a monastic pile as well as for a military 
college. The Swedes are, out-of-doors, the quiet- 
est people, I believe, in the world. Here dwelt, 
during the short time he spent in his own king- 
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dom, that wild hero, Charles x11. His hat, very 
like what is in England, I believe, vulgarly called 
a “ wide-awake,” is preserved in the museum of 
Stockholm, showing the small round hole made 
by the fatal bullet which entered his head, termi- 
nating his stormy, and, as it proved to his country, 
useless career, before the Norwegian fortress of 
Frederickshalle. The improvements which his 
strange opponent, Peter 1, effected in Russia still 
remain; but of the wars or conquests of Charles 
x11 there is no fruit existing in his country. 

After this ramble, I thought I had seen my 
last of frozen lakes and snow-covered forests; I 
was sorry for it, for I had liked them exceedingly. 
But the warm weather had melted the snow and 
softened the ice, and I did not know that the cold 
weather would return again, because the Swedes 
always hinted at the variableness of an English 
climate. The streets of Stockholm looked as if 
the Malar at one side, and the Baltic at the other, 
had broken their bounds and flowed into them: 
the accumulation of snow and ice, now dissolving, 
rendered them truly disagreeable. Nothing can 


be much more disagreeable than the streets of 
Stockholm are in dirty weather ; their closeness, 





LAKE MALAR IN THE MONTH OF APRIL, 


the want of footways, and the open sewers; the 
horrible nature of the pavement, which seems 
designed to inflict a penalty on walking; all this, 
and more than this, render it very natural that 
some unfortunate “ tourists” who happen to arrive 
here at such a time, or a travelling descriptive 
author who should spend a few weeks here under 
such disagreeable circumstances, should give a 
description of Stockholm and the Stockholmers, 
just “in keeping” with the point of view from 
which they had been seen. 

This month of April renews in Sweden the bus- 
tle and hurry of that of October, only in a degree, 
however ; for provisions have not now to be laid in, 
nor winter arrangements made: but the last are 
to be done away with. I was once surprised at 
the preservation of a carpet, which a lady assured 
me had been in her state-room for ten years; the 
wonder, however, was lessened when I found it 
was laid down before Christmas and lifted again 
the first day of April. This is the time for mak- 
ing another six months’ settlement in regard to 
houses, lodgings, servants, ete. ‘The servants’ 
week” oceurs in October and April. Even if they 
do not change places then, they are usually at 





|| (with some few modern exceptions), their gloom, 
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liberty to visit their friends, or go out more than 
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at other times. In addition to all this, Easter is 
coming on, and its approach causes a commotion 
something like that produced by Christmas. In 
fact, the Swedish year seems to me to be made up 
of a round of times and seasons, the advance of 
which prevent the good people from having time 
to do anything until they are past. In Stockholm, 
when we hard-working English folk might fancy 
the people had little to do, or did little, it strikes 
me that I hear the words, “ I have not time,” re- 
peated oftener than I ever heard them elsewhere ; 
also the phrase, “ One cannot help it.” They first 
tell you they have not time to do anything you 
want done; and when you complain that a thing is 
badly done, they say it cannot be helped. Men 
of business have not time to attend to their busi- 
ness, doctors have not time to visit their patients, 
an acquaintance makes a promise, and has not time 
to keep it; servants have not time to do their 
work; a dress-maker sends home a dress three- 
quarters made, and has not time to finish the 
other quarter. She has time, however, to make 
up the bill, and if you wish your work to be done 
first—‘* Ah! the dear little lady must pardon her, 
she has not time.” The plea passes current with 
all classes. When I complain to my hostess of 
the hardship of paying for ill-done or unfinished 
work, she laughs and ways, “One cannot help it. 
They want their money, amd they have not time.” 

And now the seeend week of April ‘has brought 
another change of weather ; it is from +heat:to cold. 
Why England shoul be said to have a lesseertain 
climate than Sweden, I as yet cannot anderstand; 
for my diary, this-year at least, would shew fully 
as many varieties. At the end of the month of 
November, the extreme cold changed to unnatural 
warmth, which lasted till nearly Christmas time ; 
in the month of March the-sun was too hot, and 
now in April the cold has returned with keenness. 

On the first day of March I paid a visit toa 
friend’s house. There was some rain as I came 
back at night, and I supposed we should have wet 
streets and dripping skies in the morning; but 
when I looked out, all was once more white and 
beautiful. Then the sun came again, and the ice 
was dissolving, and I said, now surely the spring 
will come at last. ‘“ Wait a little,” said my 
hostess, when she heard me talk of a flight to the 
country, “we shall have the winter again yet, and 
I hope it will come soon, for if it does not come in 
April it will come in May.” I thought the good 
lady merely wished to prolong the pleasure of my 
society ; for at the same time she was caution- 
ing me not to go without a veil and parasol, as 
my face was singularly burned by the sun. 

And now again the cold is more bitter than I 
felt it in mid-winter ; it is not so clear, so dry, so 
bracing ; it comes like a querulous visitor whose 
object you do not well understand, and whose 
desigus are not frankly made known. In ten days 
we shall have May-day, and still the snow is fall- 
ing, and melting and freezing, so that at evening 
the streets are so glassy one is afraid to walk, for 
the snow runs off and leaves the long-covered ice 
bare, and the men are beginning to break it up 
with axes. And yet the Swedes tell me we shall 
have an early spring, and that it will be good and 
reautiful to see the vegetation come out so quickly. 

Easter-day is called Paschal-day in Sweden, and 





the week preceding it, Paschal-week. Havivg heard 
both so much mentioned, I expected that they were 
to be observed in some peculiar manner. I found 
throughout that week that no servant in the house 
had time to give me anything I wanted. Not 
wishing to interfere with their customs, which my 
hostess plainly gave me to understand must be 
maintamed, I kept myself to my own rooms till 
Saturday evening came, when I was obliged to go 
to the salong to speak*to the old lady. She looked 
particularly important, and said to me, “ Now, 
Madame, if you will goto the kitchen you will see 
how-well all'‘thevessels:and pans have been scoured. 
There is a whole row of them ranged up there, 
beautifully bright and shining. ‘That is done 
every Haster-week. It looks so well, and it is our 
custom.” 

Iwas in low spirits that evening, and having 
ledked at the pots and pans, the scouring of which, 
together with ‘that of some floors, had so much 
eceupied the week which I thought was given to 
some uational or weligious observance, I returned 
to my reoms, where many thoughts of my own 
land and my «absent friends dwelt in my mind, 
until my droll litfle attendant, having at last time 
to do something, appeared to arrange my apart- 
ment, and as usual began to:chat with-me. It was 
nearly ten o’clock at night, when I happened to 
mention to her many things that had occurred to 
me on that day twelve-months, in England. 

“Was Madame ever in church a whole night 
through in England, on an Easter-eve?” she 
asked. 

“Never, Karin,” I answered, smiling at the 
question, which I thought was just because I had 
told her of several things I had done. 

“ There is 2 church here where they preach all 
night; Madame can go there if she pleases,” Karin 
responded. “ It is called the Russian church.” 

“Ts there a Russian church here? I should 
much like to see the ceremonies.” 

“ Would Madame wish to go with Beta and I?” 

“Oh, yes! let us go.” 

So we set out without further thought. | 
scarcely dare own to a Swedish lady that I was 
capable of such a rash adventure. 

The chapel doors were not to open till midnight; 
but as the chapel consisted only of some upper 
rooms, we got into the lower part of the house, 
and sat down on the stairs. Here my little Karin 
slily asked, “ Has Madame ever sat on stone steps 
on Easter-eve in England?” We were forced to 
proceed up the stone steps, however, for a crowd 
of the very lowest persons came rushing in, to be 
spectators only, like ourselves. 

It is a fact, seldom denied by themselves, that 
the people of Sweden have no respect for any re- 
ligion but their own; they carry their respect for 
their own sufficiently far, and that not because it 
is Lutheran, or because it is Protestant, but sim- 
ply because it is Swedish. They will not suffer 
any disrespect to their religion or its services : they 
are offended at it, and would resent it; but the 
religion of others is treated as a matter of amuse- 
ment or curiosity. I have heard them repeatedls 
say, when J noticed this, “ Oh, it is not ours.” 

Some of the people who crowded to this churcii. 
as spectators of the religious ceremony, were 
drunken, others rude, and all behaved worse than I 
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saw Swedes behave in public. The attendants | Addison and Johnson, and, before their time, 
of the church were so confused and hurried that | Waller, at the house of his old friend the mer- 


they did not appear to know what they were 
about, and behaved as rudely as the mob they en- 
deavoured to repulse. Three policemen made their | 
ypearance, and quietly removed the most offen- 
. e. I could not help thinking it would have 
been better had the church been open only to its 
own worshippers. 

And while this rude mass of people came press- 
ing up one side of the large room, its other side, 

and the upper end, presented such a strongly con- 
tasted scene. The altar, where the gorgeously- 
dressed priest was officiating, was separated by a 
screen of pasteboard painted with sacred subjects ; 
at one side of the church two others were e chanting 
most impressively; the rude crowd of spectators 
occupied the centre, and there was ranged at the 
other side a band of elegantly-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen; some of the ladies most brilliantly 
attired in fall evening costume. The number of 
Russians in Stockholm is few, and chiefly consists 
of . persons attached to the Embassy. The sin- 
gularly contrasted aspect of the place was increased, 
when, at a certain part of the service, an attend- 
ant carried in a trayful of long candles, present- 
ing one to each member of the Greek Church ; and 
as they each held it lighted in their hands, and 
bowed their heads almost to the ground, the 
air of elegance and of rudeness, of reverence and 
irreverence, presented within the same small space 
was almost absurd. 

The entire of the scriptural events of this won- 
derfal night are almost Cdramatised in the Russian 
Church—literally acted ; the sepulehre with the 
stone at its door, and the figure rising from the 
tomb. I did not stay to see even the conclusion of 
the services performed at this small church in 
Stockholm. he Holy Communion was to be ad- 
ministe red at the commencement of the Easter 
morn, “ when it began to draw towards the first 
day of the week.” All the members of the church 
received it then, with the deepest reverence, bend- 
ing low, and touching the ground with their fore- 
heads. I came away, feeling that I had been 
guilty of the same intrusiveness which was only 
more rudely and annoyingly displayed by others. 

And now I bid farewell to Stockholm.* 
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HOT CROSS BUNS. 


We lie awake early upon Good Friday morning, 

and listen to the London bells, and the waggons 
coming rumbling in from the country to Cov ent 
Garden ; and not the least pleasant sound, pleasant 
for its old recollections, is the time- honoured old 
ery of “ Hot Cross Buns.” Century after century 
basses by, and those who busily drove their carts 
day after day from Ewham, or Blackheath, or 
Richmond, one hundred years ago, are as still and 
silent as if they had never been; yet still, Pas- 
sion-week after Passion-week, comes that old cry, 
nobody knows how old, “ Hot Cross Buns, Hot 
Cross Buns.” And as we lie, we think how per- 
haps Pope, as he lay in Holywell Street, and 





* Such of our readers as wish to see our correspondent’s 
ner communications respecting this intere sting country, 
we referred to “ Life in Sweden,” by Miss Selina Bunbury ° 
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chant of St. Giles, and the goodly company of 
| the poets that lived at the cost of the king near 
Whitehall, each in their turn were aw: akened on 
ithe Good Fy ‘iday morn ning by the same sound 
ringing in their ears. For this is a et astom which 
can hardly be traced toa beginning : and all we 
know about it is, that as far as we can go back, 
the Good Friday was ushered in by the old Good 
Friday bun; and that the baker in the towns, 
and the old good wife in the country, would have 
thought the day but badly kept, and augured 
bs vdly for the coming summer’s luck, without it. 

Ay, you may well ask what is the origin of the 
Hot Cross Bun? Is it a Christian custom, as 
the name seems to imply, leading our thoughts to 
the great sacrifice that day performed upon Cal- 
vary? Or can we trace it even further back, to 
the dim and dark ages of antiquity, and find in 
this little bun a relic of times now almost effaced 
from the memory of men? The antiquarian tells 
us of an old king of Attica, Cecrops by name, who 
more than three thousand years ago offered up, 
upon the altar of his gods, the sacred bread of fine 
flour and of honey, and called it Bod», from the two 
horns of the victim ox which were fashioned upon 
it. Others 
the priests of Egypt, long before history began, 
deciphered from old monuments and weird sculp- 
tures, and show us the sacrifices of wheaten cakes 
covered with the image of the Egyptian god 
Apis, living in the stone and imperishable. Six 
hundred years before the coming of our Lord, the 
prophet Jeremiah denounées the Jewish women of 
Pathros, who, forsaking the God of their fathers, 
offered up cakes to the moon—the queen of the 
shining sky. (Jeremiah xliv. 19.) 

As far as we can find out, among the Greeks, 
from the earliest period, it has been the custom to 
mark their oaten cakes with crosses—why, we can- 
not tell. Some even think that “ quadra,” a kind 
of Roman bun, is so called from its being marked 
with four distinct lines. The most probable reason 
which can be given for the use of the figure of a 
cross is, that it might more readily be broken. 
Travellers in Italy who visit Pompeii may see, 
upon application to the British consul, one or two 
loaves marked in this manner, which were dis- 

overed in an ancient bakehouse. Pottinger’s 
* Herculanean Researches” make mention 
some curious buns at Herculaneum also, about 
half a foot in diameter, with two crosses, one 
within the other. 
3ut amongst Christians, this figure of the cross 
would receive a higher and a holier significance ; 
and as years roll on we find the church of Rome 
adopting indeed the symbols of the bun and cross 
for herself, but with a more appropriate and reli- 
gious meaning. Bread of this kind was distributed, 
and is still distributed at St. Peter’s, to the poor, 
through the whole of the Passion-week. In 
England it was for a long time given as alms 
during Lent as well; and those who were unable 
from bodily infirmity to attend the celebration of 
the mass, and to partake of the consecrated wafer, 
had sent to them buns of this nature as their por- 
tion from the feast. They were made from the 
same dough as the host, and given to the people 
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by the priests, after the last Kyrie Eleison in the 
Easter Sunday service. And the faithful marked 
their reverence by kissing it before it was broken. 
Good Bishop Latimer probably alludes to this, in 
that splendid sermon in which he speaks of “ the 
mummeries and crossings, from which the holy 
bread is not exempt.” 

Thus, then, the bread of the heathen was by the 
Christians especially dedicated to the anniversary 
of our Lord’s atonement, as being calculated by 
its very form to remind them more closely of that 
solemn event. And this is one of the few popular 
traces which are now left, reminding us that long 
ago this country belonged to the religion of Rome. 
That church, from the fourth century downwards, 
has always distinguished herself by an attachment 
to the symbol of the cross ; and it is probable that, 
but for her, the old pagan sign, which is at best 
but a coincidence, would have been allowed to fall 
into desuetude. 

In M. Regel’s “ Curiosities of Saxon Antiquity,” 
the student will find some drawings of old English 
loaves. Among them is a holy bun, which per- 
haps may be connected with the Hot Cross Bun. 
Around its margin are the three letters I. H. 8. 

The only difference which would distinguish 
them from other buns is a flavour of allspice. 

There are many very extraordinary superstitions 
which are connected with the custom of Hot 
Cross Buns. In some countries a Good Friday 
bun is kept for luck, and from the ceiling in many 
a cottage in Wales you will see suspended, from 
Good Friday to Good Friday, a kind of biscuit or 
cake, which is supposed to be a charm against fire. 
This is something akin to the old Devonshire 
rhyme, which is said still to be found extant on 
the borders of Cornwall— 


“Save the cake,* save the rick.” 
? 


Great care is generally taken by the poor to pre- 
serve one or more of these buns. When dry, and 
grated, they are esteemed an infallible cure for 
many diseases. Catalepsy in particular is sup- 
posed to be especially amenable to their virtue. 
We once met a lady, who herself mentioned the 
fact, that in her younger days, which were spent 
in Normandy, it was the custom of the mistress 
of the house to offer to every one, on Good Friday 
morning’, a bun and a piece of silver; and to lose 
either during the ensuing year was considered un- 
fortunate both for the giver and the receiver. It 
is possible that the bun, which the natives of 
Saxony and Wurtemburg lay upon the grave of 
parents and kinsmen, is something of the kind. 
A curious circumstance, however, connected with 
the latter custom, is, that it is unusual to place 
the cake upon the tombs of very young children : 
whereas in the history of the English bun, it is 
children that play the most conspicuous part. 

In Spain, especially in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, it is not uncommon to find the loaves 
marked with a cross. It is, however, denied by 
travellers of experience that this cross is in the 
slightest degree connected with the Good Friday 
bun. Probably the same significance or religious 
import is attached to it as in the case of Spanish 
books, which are generally, though not by any 


* It is true that this rhyme is also explained in a different 
way. 








means universilly, distinguished by a cross in the 
frontispiece. 
that government to mark with a similar figure all 
government property, in the same way as the 
English government uses the arrow-head. 

A curious history! Originally a heathen offer- 
ing; then adopted by Christians, who discovered 
in its distinguishing token a mystical meaning 
which it did not bear ; this bun has travelled down 
from age to age, immortalized by a mistake. 
There are few English towns where it is not 
known: yet how few among us think that this 
little piece of bread with its four lines has survived 
the fall of dynasties, and has been left untouched 
amidst the ruins of the Romish church. Mention 
of it is to be found in the earliest uninspired 
history to which research has guided us ; and here 
it is, a modern and insignificant custom, which 
one would imagine a few years would be sufficient 
to dispel. 

And so, awaking in the early morning, we hear 
the streets ringing with the ery, “Hot Cross 
Buns.” And perhaps when all that we have 
wrought shall be forgotten, when our name shal! 
be as though it had been written on water, and 
many institutions great and noble shall have 
perished, this little bun will live on unharmed. 
Others, as well as ourselves, will, it may be, lie 
awake upon their beds, and listen to the murmurs 
going to and fro within the great heart of London, 
and, thinking on the half-forgotten days of the 
nineteenth century, wonder perhaps whether. 


in these olden times, we too heard the sound of 


“ Hot Cross Buns.” 





THE WIFE OF SCARRON. 

Tur age of Louis x1v, even at the present day, 
fills the most glorious page in the history of 
France. Voltaire would say it now as he said it 
a hundred years ago; for a glorious age does not 
imply merely a series of fine actions and heroic 
conquests, but supposes the production of great 
philosophers, poets, and artists, as well as of great 
captains. We speak of the age of Pericles, of 
Augustus, of Leo x, and of Louis x1v, but not of 
the age of Napoleon. For under his eagles there 
stood but one man whom the fabulous muse of 
history would have deemed worthy of bronze or 
marble. At the court of Louis might be seen 
Turenne and Condé, Malebranche and Pascal, 
Corneille and Moliére, Poussin, Mansart, and 
Perrault. 

One of the most curious chapters in the 
crowded history of that time may be filled with 
the history of Madame de Maintenon. Her 
grandfather’s name was Agrippa d’Aubigné, and, 
if contemporary histories may be credited, his 
youthful attainments might compete with those 
of the Admirable Crichton. At six years old he 
could read four languages; at seven-and-a-half, 
he translated the “ Crito”’of Plato. When he was 
ten, his father, an old Huguenot soldier, said to 
him as, in passing through Amboise, they saw 
the conspirators’ heads hung on the battlements, 
“The executioners have decapitated France. My 
son, spare not thy head, as I shall not spare mine, 
in the good cause.” Agrippa d’Aubigné was 
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named, “The man of rude virtue.” He wrote 
thus to Henri 1v :-— 

“Sire, your memory will reproach you, with 
twelve years of my services, and twelve wounds 
in my body. It will recall your prison, and the 
hand that broke its bars—a hand that has ever 
remained empty of your benefits, and clear of 
bribes, whether from your enemies or yourself.” 
On his death-bed, when entreated by his wife to 
take some nourishment, d’Aubigné replied: “ Let 
me depart in peace; I am going to feed on the 
bread of heaven.” A righteous life was in his 
case followed by a calm and peaceful death. 

In startling contrast to Agrippa d’Aubigné 
unhappily stands his son Constant. Educated 
with care and expense, he yet gave himself up to 
the wildest excesses. He dissipated his property, 
and in a fit of passion killed his wife. He abjured 
the protestant religion; and, having become go- 
vernor of Maillezais, he encouraged within it a 
company of forgers of base coin. Afterwards, he 
attempted to form a treasonable alliance with the 
English government, but failed, and was cast into 
prison. He had taken as his second wife Made- 
moiselle de Cardillac, who loved him with an 
affection which he ill deserved, and now followed 
him into the dungeons of Niort. Here, in 1635, 
was born Frangoise d’Aubigné, afterwards Madame 
de Maintenon. Madame de Villette, the sister 
of Constant d’Aubigné, more touched by his 
misery than revolted by his crimes, came to the 
prison of Niort, and took with her, to her chateau 
de Mureay, his three children, of whom Frangoise 
was the youngest. Poor Madame d’Aubigné, 
whose husband, even in prison, continued to fa- 
bricate false coin, wrote thus to her kind sister-in- 
law :— 

“T fear that my poor little sickly baby will give 
you much trouble. I pray that she may yet be 
able to return your kindness.” Strange contrast 
between the cradle and the tomb! She who was 
born in prison and reared by charity, died the 
wife of Louis x1tv. Could her mother have fore- 
seen it—that poor mother, whose milk in her 
breasts was dried up with sorrow! Francoise 
d’Aubigné never forgot her aunt’s maternal care. 

After some time, her father was set free, and 
went with his wife and children to Martinique. 
There he died penniless, and his family returned 
to France. On the voyage, Francoise was so ill 
that all on board believed her to be dead, and pre- 
pared to throw her overboard. Her mother, 
stooping down to give her a last embrace, the 
child opened her eyes, cried, and was speedily re- 
stored. After this adventure, the vessel in which 
they sailed was attacked, and narrowly escaped 
being taken by pirates. Before this, while living 
at Martinique, a serpent came while she was sleep- 
ing, and placed her in imminent peril. Thus was 
ner childhood amply diversified with strange ad- 
ventures. 

On their return, Francoise was again received 
by Madame de Villette. This lady was a pro- 
testant, and her niece followed her faith. At that 
time the French court busied itself wonderfully 
with making converts to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. Madame de Neuillant, a relative of 
Madame d’Aubigné, obtained an official order to 
withdraw Francoise from the maternal hands of 


a 





Madame de Villette. The girl wept much, but 
cleaved steadfastly to her first convictions. She was 
treated with kindness, and when that failed, with 
harshness and neglect. A second Cinderella she 
was, employed in menial offices, and sent into the 
fields to watch turkeys. In referring afterwards 
to this period, she said: “I ruled the poultry- 
yard; there my reign commenced.” 

She might have been seen every morning at- 
tending her flock, with a switch in her hand, and 
asmall basket on her arm—the latter containing 
brown bread and cherries, which, however, she 
was forbidden to touch until she should have com- 
mitted to memory five stanzas from Pibrae. 
Madam de Neuillant did not stop there. She 
placed Francoise by force in the Ursuline convent 
at Niort, whither, however, she was soon dis- 
missed, Madame de Neuillant refusing to pay for 
the maintenance of a heretic. She returned to 
her mother, who used her influence to make her 
worship the host, but the girl steadily refused, 
believing, as she said, such an act to be idolatrous. 

Madame d’Aubigné conducted her to the Ursu- 
line convent in Paris, and there commenced ano- 
ther system of sapping her faith. Unhappily, the 
last attempts were successful. Francoise d’Au- 
bigné came forth, embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, and then commenced another phase of 
her curiously chequered life. 

At that time there lived in Paris, surrounded 
and courted by the fashion, rank, and intellect of 
that gay city, an indigent and meanly born 
cripple, whose keen intellect and sparkling wit 
more than compensated for every external disad- 
vantage, and finally made him the husband of her 
who afterwards became the wife of Louis xtv. 

Atamirthful supper-party given by Scarron, the 
name of this cripple, there appeared one evening, 
accompanied by her mother, a beautiful country 
girl of fifteen, bashful, and weeping with shame 
because her dress was too short for the fashion. 
Scarron, witty and delightful as he always was, 
soon succeeded in drawing out the dormant powers 
of Frangoise d’Aubigné, and this to such good 
purpose, that after some time, when left an 
orphan by her mother’s death, she consented to 
become his wife. This union took place in 
the spring of 1652. When the contract came to 
be drawn up, Scarron remarked that he was 
about to marry two sparkling eyes, a fine figure, a 
beautiful pair of hands, a fortune of four louis, and 
a great deal of wit. 

The notary asked what dowry he would give her. 

“ Immortality,’ he replied: “the names of 
queens perish with them; that of the wife of 
Scarron will live for ever.” 

A salutary yet not austere reformation was 
speedily wrought in Scarron’s house by its young 
mistress. She was present at all the suppers 
given there, and imposed a measure of restraint. 
The pupil, the critic, and the secretary of Scarron, 
she was at the same time his devoted wife. By 
degrees the charm of her conversation became the 
chief attraction to the house. One day at dinner, 
the servant whispered in her ear, “Tell another 
anecdote, Madame; we have no roast meat to- 
day.” 

Searron was not rich. The roast meat was 
often wanting. Yet he loved to indulge in hosp» 
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tality, and was, after his fashion, a patron of the 
fine arts. 

The remainder of Madame Scarron’s life is a 
matter of well-known history. After her hus- 
band’s death, struck by the charms of her mind 
at a period when her personal attractions had be- 
oun to fade, Louis xv first bestowed on her 
the lands and title of De Maintenon, and after- 
wards made her his wife by a secret but solemn 
marriage. 

{n her youth she soothed the sufferings of an in- 
firm cripple; in her old age she became the 
counsellor and guide of her country’s mightiest 
king. It is mournful to remember that her in- 
fluence was exerted in aiding Louis to take 
those measures which he subsequently did for the 
destruction of the protestant faith, to which in 
early life she had been attached. In wandering 
throvgh Versailles last summer, we noticed with 
special interest the apartments there which she 
had occupied, and it was impossible not to cast a 
retrospective glance on the mysterious career by 
which she had been elevated from obscurity to 
royal power—from a position of no influence to 
one of queenly authority. Better to have re- 
mained humble and unknown, however, than to 
Lave gained an elevation which led her into the 
promotion of action, that drew down subsequently 
the judgments of God upon her country. 
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CATHEDRAL MELODY. 


How often in the course of a man’s experience do 
perplexing problems arise which must be solved 
some way or other, yet the solution of which, from 
the counterbalancing weight of opposing considera- 
tions, appears the most difficult thing to arrive 
at! “I wish I knew what to do in this business,” 
is a desire which every man expresses to himself 
many times in the course of his life. Events will 
now and then occur, attended by cireumstances of 
a nature so puzzling, or arising out of motives so 
doubtful or ambiguous, that they refuse to come 
under judgment by the canons of any moral code ; 
and when called upon to decide, we find ourselves 
between the horns of a dilemma from which escape 
appears all but impossible. Supremely important 
it is, then, to have at hand some short axiom which 
may give a regulating and decisive tone to our 
meditations and plans. 

We had no difficulty of the kind above alluded 
to on our mind, when the circumstance (trifling in 
itself, but carrying an important signification) 
took place which we are going to record; yet, 
on more than one occasion since, when difficulties 


our cogitations, this accidental circumstance has 
been recalled to mind with a force augmented at 
each repetition, and fraught—at least so we may 


| 
| 
| of that sort, and of other sorts too, have troubled 


|| be allowed to think—with a guiding admonition. 
1] It was a holiday time, and we had wandered 
| 


away from the scene of daily bustle and toil, 
to a cathedral town famed for its quiet and pic- 
turesque surroundings. Here, while resting after 
a long morning’s walk in an umbrageous grove 


| down in little golden ovals that undulated {it- 
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fully on the short sheep-nibbled sward, our ears 
were saluted by the deep tones of an organ. 
Glancing round, the square Norman tower of the 
old cathedral was visible through the bolls of the 
aged elms; and thither, lured by the sound of 
music, and the vision of the cool and lofty nave 
that rose to the imagination, we turned instinc- 
tively. It was a week-day service in early aft: 
noon, and, as frequently happens on such occasions, 
there was a very small congregation present—if 
we except the choir of canons and minor canons, 
and the band of juvenile choristers, in their white 
gowns, ranged in quict row to the left of the 
pulpit. With stealthy, tiptoe step we advanced 
to an empty pew, and noiselessly took possession 
or its cushioned corner. The organ had ceased its 
voluntary, and then the sonorous voice of the 
ofliciating clergyman was heard in deliberate 
accents repeating the service of the day: the 
words, as fast as they escaped from his lips, came 
pattering down again in sudden echo, reverberated 
from the arched roof of the lofty nave back to the 
empty pews. ‘Then came the sturdy voice of the 
clerk, with his “ A—men ;” and then the swelling 
chant, which, as it ended, died away by slow 
degrees, faint and fainter yet, as though it had 
taken flight heavenwards through the vaulted 
fretwork above. Again those deliberate ac 
uttering the venerable formula of the Common 
Prayer ; again the rough resounding ‘ A—men.” 
A silence followed for a brief space, and then a 
mellow, manly voice was heard demanding, in clear 
soprano tones, to music of simplest phrase, “ Where 
is wisdom to be found?” Ere he had time to 
complete the inquiry, another of the tuneful quire, 
whose voice was pitched in a shrill counter, joined 
in the interrogation: then the deep-toned bass 
burst in with the same question: immediately a 
fourth voice reiterated it—and “ Where—where— 
where—where is wisdom to be found?” in rapid, 
rolling, and fugacious harmony, rose in overpower- 
ing volume, filling the lofty edifice with celestial 
sounds, and impressing one mind at least in that 
thin assembly with a new feeling of the import- 
ance of the inquiry. For some time the voices 
continued to follow each other, as if each were 
chasing its fellow in the eagerness of a pursuit 
which had such a prize as wisdom for its object; 
but at length, by that exquisite artifice which is 
one of the elements of true musical science, the 
scattered flight merged into a measured march, 
or, in other and musical phrase, the fugue com- 
bined into a chorus, and the whole melodious band, 
uniting their voices in one final earnest appeal, 
sang in swelling harmony together, and in long- 
drawn notes, “ Where is wisdom to be found?” 
There was a moment’s pause, and then the reply 
came. A child’s voice, in clearest, shrillest tones 
most exquisitely musical, responded from a gallery 
aloft, “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” You might have imagined (we are not 
sure that we did not so imagine for a moment) 
that some cherub uttered the words from a cloud 
cleft in the far sky above, in merciful response to 
that earnest and harmonious cry. 

The beautiful musical composition of which we 
were thus accidentally an auditor, is, we believe, by 
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place, and it is possible we may have erred some- 
what in describing the character of the music. 
This, however, is of little importance ; the inquiry 
was indelibly imprinted upon our memory, and 
the response it met with in those thrilling tones 
can never be forgotten; and often since, when in 
want of wisdom for guidance in perplexities of 
various kinds, that question and answer have re- 
curred to us. We recommend the response to the 
consideration of our readers. One thing we can 
assure them, and that is, that if what is here called 
“the beginning of wisdom” will not extricate 
them from every difiiculty, it will afford them in- 
fallible guidance in difficulty of every kind—and 
it is likely that that will be still better for them. 
A reverential sense of the presence of the Deity, 
the remembrance that his eye is upon us, that he 
is the rewarder of those who, accepted in the Son 
of his love, seek his favour diligently, the fear of his 
displeasure, and, better still, what scripture terms 
the fear of his goodness ; these considerations will 
be found, we say, useful for mankind, and especially 
the young, in every situation in which they can 
be placed, 





EFFECTS OF INCONSISTENCY. 


MEN are keen-eyed enough to judge of what should 
be the conduct of a Christian, upon the supposition 
that the religion he has received is divine, and that 
its precepts, promises, and commands have their 
proper influence upon him. And when they see 
an individual walking in accordance with these, 
their arguments against it are rebutted if not si- 
lenced ; and their conscience, if not their conduct, 
is enlisted on its side. The sincere Christian who 
walks humbly with his God, in all the relations of 
life, does more to recommend his religion, and to 
enforce it upon the attention of men, than the most 
eloquent advocate by all his elaborate arguments 
or powerful persuasions on its behalf. 

But, alas! the conduct of imperfect Christians, 
in a feeble and declining state of piety, has a 
directly contrary effect. Irreligious observers are 
ready to say, “ We should believe that your affec- 

ions were set upon things above, if we did not 
observe your eager solicitude about this earth. 
We should deem you sincere in your admiration of 
the example of him whom you call your Lord and 
Master, if we did not see that in the very virtues 





for which he was conspicuous you are most deficient 
—such as meekness, truthfulness, boundless and | 
disinterested benevolence. Yes, the religion itself 
is doubtless good. It is an exalted platform. 
But you who profess it prove it to be impracticable! 





What influence have its hopes and prospects upon 
you, that should make us desirous of participating | 
inthem? We see tempers displayed by you, and | 
courses pursued, which, men of the world as we | 
are, we should repudiate and scorn—and till you | 
can show us some better proof that you are upon 
heavenly ground, and we only upon earthly, we | 
shall never be very anxious about a change.” | 
That oecasion for such matter of scorn should, 
in any measure, be given to the foe, ought to 
humble and wound us deeply. Alas, is this what 
my Saviour has deserved from me! Am I, by 


living at such a distance from him, and by being 
so much unlike him, only retarding instead of for- 
warding his cause! Has he to look at me and 
say, “1am wounded,” and through you, “in the 
house of my friends ?” If you had never declared 
yourself on{my side, how much neglect and scorn 
might my religion have escaped! Thus let us feel 
how justly he might reproach us, and on this ac- 
count reproach ourselves, till we melt into contri- 
tion for our backslidings, and seek to make up by 
redoubled diligence, holiness, and zeal, for our past 
miscarriages.— Leifchild’s Christian Experience. 


CALL TO ACTIVITY. 


Up, sluggish Soul, awake, slumber no more, 
This is no time to sleep in sin secure ; 
If once the Bridegroom pass and shut the door, 
No entrance will be gained thou mayest be sure. 
Now thou art up, fill up thy lamp with oil, 
Haste thee and light it at the fire of love ; 
Watch, and attend ; what is a little toil, 
_ To gain thee entrance to the joys above ? 
Go, meet the Bridegroom with low reverence, 
Humbly with patience wait upon his grace, 
Follow his steps with love and diligence, 
Leave all for him, and only him embrace; 
So shalt thou enter with him into rest, 
And at his heavenly table sit and feast.* 





ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
No. Iv. 
Lavp.—l1. Law; 2. Agricola; 3. Ulysses; 4. Drake, 





ANSWER TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA 
NO. ¥. 


AprEn.—1. Acropolis ; 2. Dalecarlia; 3. Etna; 4. Nurem- 
berg. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO. VI. 


A NATIVE of a maritime city of the Mediterranean, who, 
having conceived a great idea, did not rest till he had 
proved it a reality. In the pursuit of his object he was 
neither discouraged by opposition, nor disheartened by 
difficulties; but bravely surmounted every obstacle, and 
remains a bright example of perseverance rewarded by 
success, 

(The enigma may be solved by identifying the subjoined 
characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of the 
person’s name.) 

1. A European monarch, who, from his passion for 
conquest, has been called the “medern Alexander.” 

2. England’s first Protestant martyr. 

3. An ancient lawgiver, who effectually banished luxury, 
and avarice from his country. 

4. A town in Africa noted for the death of an illustrious 
Roman. 

5. An English general—the arbiter of his country’s fate 
in A.D. 1660. 

6. The discoverer of the Pacific Ocean. 

7. A Swiss canton. 

8. An upright and able statesman—the prime minister 


| and friend of one of France’s best kings. 





* © Ancient Devotional Poetry of the 16th Century” 
modernized. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR, 





Parivtirs. 


—— 


Wuy Common Sense 1s Rare.—It is often said that 
no kind of sense is so rare as common sense ; and this is 
true, simply because common sense is attainable by all far 
more, and is a natural gift far less, than most other traits 
of character. Common sense is the application of thought 
to common things, and it is rare because most persons will 
not exercise thought about common things. If some im- 
portant affair occurs, people try then to think, but to very 
little purpose; because, not having exercised their powers 
on small things, their powers lack the development neces- 
sary for great ones. Hence, thoughtless people, when 
forced to act in an affair of importance, blunder through 
it with no more chance of doing as they should, than one 
would have of hitting a small or distant mark at a shoot- 
ing-match, if previous practice had not given the power of 
hitting objects that are large and near. 


Tue Jews in JERvsaALEM.—It was lately stated that 
the Jews declined to enter the court of the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem to pray for rain, on the ground that 
they were ceremonially unclean, and also because they 
believed that their law was buried under the site of the 
Temple. Dr. Tregelles, of Plymouth, in a letter on this 
subject, writes :—“‘I want to ascertain in what manner 
this opinion originated among the Jews, that their law 
was buried there. Is there any historical account of any 
circumstance of this kind? And, if so, when did this 
concealment take place? These questions have some in- 
terest, because, in a dry shaft, beneath the Mosque of 
Omar—the ancient site of the Temple of the Lord—one 
skin of a roll of the Pentateuch was found. Through 
the kindness of Mrs. Lieder, of Cairo, I possess this relic. 
It is written in three columns, beginning at Genesis xxii. 1, 
and going on to the middle of chap. xxiv. The Jews had, 
therefore, some ground for their opinion, and that opinion 
may le ad to the discov ery of the time of the deposit of this 
existing portion.” 


Arrican Mrsstonary Exprioratrions.—Dr. Krapf, 
of the Church Missionary Society, has now traversed the 
whole breadth of Abyssinia, from the shores of the Red 
Sea to the banks of the Blue River. King Theodosius has 
forbidden slavery and polygamy in Abyssinia. All our 
readers will rejoice at this. But’ when Dr. Krapf adds, 
that he has ordered all the Mahommedans to embrace the 
Christian religion within two years, or to leave the country, 
the information will produce any feeling sooner than joy. 
Men are to become Christians in obedience “to another 
King, one Jesus.” The baptism of nations, of which 
church history too often tells us, makes us augur any- 
thing but good from such a false step, if persisted i in— 
News of the Churches. 


Tur Writine TeELEGRAPH.—Not only does the tele- 
graph carry messages, but it has been taught to write 
them. A very ingenious alphabet, consisting of straight 
lines and dots, has been contrived for it; but as this alpha- 
bet is very difficult to learn, it has been taught to write in 
Roman letters. The method of w riting by the new alpha- 
bet is exceedingly simple. The paper is cut into narrow 
breadths like tape, and wound up in quantities. It is 
specially prepared by being steeped in a chemical compo- 
sition, which becomes black where the electric current 
touches it. ‘These narrow slips of paper are moved round 
a drum, and the point of the electric wire rests on it, and 
as the drum with the paper moves round, the electric wire 
rubs on its surface, leaving a black mark like ink when 
the wire is in contact with the battery, but when discon- 
nected no mark is left. The worker of the telegraph has 
to watch the times of contact and disconnection, as on that 
the length of stroke, and consequently the letter, depends. 
The conductor works the telegraph like a table spring bell, 
by pressing down the top, which is touched rapidly, and the 
length of the pressure determines the length of the line, 
etc. The telegraph will effect a revolution more ways 
than one. The machinery employed to write its messages 
may, by and by, be substituted for the present system of 
writing. 








A Zootocicat Rarity.—At the close of a lecture by 

Dr. Geddes, in the Museum, Mr. Macdonald exhibited a 
live specimen of the Great Sea Cucumber (Cucumaria 
frondosa), which had been taken in the Moray Frith. 
The creature must be rare on our coast, as, so far as is 
known, this is the first recorded instance of its occurrence, 
being a denizen of more northern seas added to the Fauna 
of Britain by the late Professor Edward Forbes, who ob- 
tained it off Lerwick, in Zetland, in June, 1839. The 
specimen measured upwards of a foot in length, and about 
ten inches in circumference, when at rest, but capable of 
extending itself to more than twice these dimensions.— 
Elgin Courier. 


Carp PLAYING. —“To dribble away life,” says Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “in exchanging bits of painted pasteboard round 
a green table, for the paltry concern of a few shillings, can 
only be excused in folly or superannuation. It is like rid- 
ing on a rocking-horse, where your utmost exertion never 
carrries you a foot forward ; ; it is a kind of mental tread- 
mill, where you are perpetually climbing, but can never 
rise an inch.” 


Lro x anp THE Atcnymist.—An alchymist, who 
knew Lo x was a great encourager of the arts and sciences, 
addressed him on a discovery he had made of turning other 
metals into gold. The Pope read his address with great 
attention. Whilst the philosopher was gaping after his 
remuneration from his Holiness, he received from the 
Pope a very large empty purse, with these words, “ You 
can fill it.” 


beg is that which can often be found where it is not? 
—Fault. 


_ Mey often forget that many a privation has a hidden 
joy, as the flower blooms under the leaf. Shadow is some- 
times shelter.—Firom the German. 


NrEepiLework.—Ladies are, I think, very fortunate im 
having a resource’ in work at a time when the mind re- 
jects intellectual amusement. Men have no resource but 
striding up and down the room, like a bird that beats itself 
to pieces against the bars of its cage; whereas needlework 
is a sort of sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind by 
distracting it from the points on which its musings turn, 
yet gradually assisting it in regaining steadiness and com- 
posure ; for so curiously are our bodies and minds linked 
together, that the regular and constant employment of the 
body on any process, however dull and uniform, has the 
effect of tranquillising, where it cannot disarm, the feelings 
of the mind.— Lockhart. 


Norutne is so great an instance of ill manners as flat- 
tery ; if you flatter all the company, you please none, and 
if you flatter only one or two, you affront the rest. 


Every young man should remember that the world will 
always honour industry. The vulgar and useless idler, 
whose energies of body and mind are rusting for want of 
occupation, may look with scorn upon the labourer en- 
gaged at his toil; but his scorn is praise, his contempt 
houour. 


Gun-corron.—And what is gun-cotton? This won- 
derful substance is prepared simply by steeping ordi- 
nary cotton wool in chemical liquid. It explodes at a 
lower temperature than gunpowder; it explodes more 
rapidly than gunpowder; and with equal weights, it ex- 
plodes with greater violence and destructive power than 
gunpowder. Professor Faraday has exploded two trains— 
one of powder and one of gua-cotton—simultaneously ; and 
although of equal length, the cotton train vanished by ex- 
plosion sooner than the powder train. This marvellous 
agent, invented or discovered by M. Schénbein in 1846, 
has been awaiting its day of usefulness. Men have seemed 
to be almost frightened by its vast power, and its practical 
applications have hitherto been few; but it has been an- 
nounced, that 160 guns were being cast at Vienna, ex- 
pressly for the employment of gun-cotton instead of gun- 
powder. 
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